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Reform Heeded. 


Or late years much discussion has arisen among thinking men upon 
the subject of education, and weighty reasons have been advanced in 
favor of changes in the studies constituting the curriculum of most of 
our universities. Several eminent philosophers have been led to be- 
stow upon this matter long and careful thought. Doubtless the 
truths eliminated by this discussion might be applied with profit to 
the system pursued in our own college, but we design at this time to 
consider another and more fundamental branch of the subject. It is 
our purpose to inquire into the correctness of the existing method of 
instruction. If this be false, it matters little on what it may em- 
ploy itself. 

A good part of the college course is devoted to the study of Latin 
and Greek. Yet the proficiency usually attained in these languages 
is far from commensurate with the time and labor bestowed upon 
them. Not a few of each year’s graduates are unable to undergo a 
thorough examination in syntax, or to render accurately a page of 
Homer or Cicero. Nor do we anywhere discover that enthusiasm for 
the classics which alone can make their pursuit successful. Students 
go to their books as to irksome tasks ; artificial aids supercede honest 
work ; and the hour spent in recitation is the dullest of the day. For 
four years the majority stumble heedlessly over the studies of the 
course, and finally graduate with a crude and ill-digested stock of 
classical information which would do no credit to an intelligent lad of 
fourteen. 

An examination into the system of instruction will afford a ready 
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explanation of this deplorable state of scholarship. A fundamental 
error at Yale is the attempt to teach languages in detached portions, 
For a time the attention of the student is confined to the principles 
laid down in one division of his grammar, while all others are ignored. 
After a while another set of principles is taken up and discussed in 
the same manner, each being considered separately, and not in combi- 
nation with others equally essential. Indeed, the student never 
expects to answer a question relating to the grammar of a previous 
term. Thus he advances through the course, viewing disconnectedly 
the different elements of each language, nor till the last term but one 
devoted to Greek, does he receive a word of instruction upon the 
modes, without a thorough knowledge of which it is impossible at all 
to comprehend the language. A similar usage prevails in Latin, and 
in either case the tendencies of the system are obvious. Vain will be 
the attempt of one to translate a language while ignorant of the chief 
element of its structure, and profitless the labor expended upon a 
great extent of text while his knowledge of principles remains so lim- 
ited. Nor is the case bettered when further advances are made into 
the domain of grammatical rules, unless these be viewed in their 
proper connections and combinations. If principles once learned are 
kept constantly before the mind, and the modifications impressed upon 
them by other principles are carefully noted, the learner will soon 
grasp the structure of a language. But withdrawn from the atten- 
tion, they soon vanish from memory, or retained unused their mutual 
relations remain unperceived, and they stand out an incoherent, un- 
connected, barren mass of facts, lumbering the mind with fatal weights 
instead of winging it for skyward flights. True, familiarity with the 
vocabulary of a foreign language, joined to a slight acquaintance with 
its syntax, may enable one to render easy authors passably. Yet in 
the absence of a definite knowledge of each and every element in all 
its relations, translation inevitably becomes confused and uncertain— 
the precise difficulty of the student of Yale. Moreover, essential 
truths lie neglected till the last, so that under ordinary circumstances 
he continues miserably equipped throughout the course. The student 
is shut off from all thorough and satisfactory knowledge, and do we 
wonder that enthusiasm finally dies out of his breast, and that unable 
to surmount the obstacles in his pathway, he lags listlessly behind 
and at length withdraws in disgust from the race? 

It would be unfair to suppose that a method so radically faulty, was 
at the outset deliberately adopted. The system springs legitimately 
from an attempt to hurry over too much ground, and till this be 
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checked the evil will continue. Translation, however rough and un- 
couth, is exalted into painful prominence, while the length of lessons 
precludes the possibility of thoroughness. Many things essential to a 
proper understanding of the text must go unnoticed. 

Reviews are also sacrificed to this spirit of haste, and what is su- 
perficially learned one day tv be glanced at the next, soon fades from 
the memory. The pages of last week look as unfamiliar as those of 
next. Joined to so vague and fleeting an acquisition, the knowledge 
of principles partakes largely of the prevailing evanescence. In short, 
no thorough knowledge can come from such a course. Consequently 
the characteristic beauty of the classics must be entirely ignored, for 
a perfect translation is incompatible with imperfect knowledge. It 
matters not how rough or inelegant a version be, if it contains the 
outline of the thought, and ungrammatical, unidiomatic English is 
daily used in our recitation rooms in a way that ought to bring a 
blush to the cheek of the youngest tyro. No attempt is made to re- 
produce the form of the original. We get the mere skeleton, stripped 
of rounded life and grace. Read in this way, no culture, no discipline 
rewards the pursuit of the classics, and we may count as wasted the 
time spent in dabbling with them. Yet such is the system at Yale, 
and its results accord with its character. No thorough knowledge of 
the ancient writings, no appreciation of their beauties, no enthusiasm 
in their behalf, but well nigh universal ignorance and indifference! 
When College is over, they are flung aside, never to be re-opened, and 
with them is flung away the labor of life’s best years. The pernicious 
errors of this system will be more clearly apprehended from contrast 
with what appears to be the true theory of instruction. 

In learning a language, the first object should not be to translate, 
but to ground one’s self thoroughly in the principles of its structure . 
Till these be mastered, translation cannot proceed with profit. The 


time of the student should not, then, be consumed in running over a ° 
_ great extent of text, examining into principles separately and uncon- 


nectedly. But at first, paramount attention should be given to 
principles, proceeding with the text slowly and with searching 
thoroughness. Confine the lesson to a short passage, a few lines if 
need be, and in them let not a single point escapescrutiny. Whatev- 
er topic has not been treated in the grammar already read, should 
receive a full oral explanation from the teacher, Indeed, these two 
modes of instruction must be combined constantly. What folly to 
suppose that important matters may be neglected with safety, be- 
cause they chance to fall last in the grammar! Never pass a point 
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till it be thoroughly understood. Long and careful reviews should 
also form a prominent feature of the daily routine, and ample time be 
allowed for their preparation. It is only by thus dwelling upon 
principles, that they are made familiar and permanent possessions. 
The text becomes fixed in the memory, and with it the principles il- 
lustrated by its structure. It becomes a grammar,—a grammar, too, 
full of life and meaning, to which the student refers every difficulty 
encountered in his progress. Advancing thus, all the essential ele- 
ments of a language can be as completely mastered in thirty pages as 
in three thousand, frequent application rendering them perfectly fa- 
miliar. Translation now becomes a pleasure instead of a task, and 
can be pushed with great rapidity and with real profit. The knowledge 
acquired in a few months, exceeds in exactness and value the medley 
of classical lore which garnishes the minds of many students to the 
day of graduation. Henceforth he works intelligently and successful- 
ly, diving deeper each day, and constantly exhilarated by the richness 
of his discoveries. Difficulties vanish at his approach and yield up 
the beauties which they concealed. Every question directly or re- 
motely suggested by the text is a fair question, nor should lessons 
ever be so long as to excuse their neglect. 

But ability to answer every question, should by no means satisfy 
the ambition of the student. Extensive and accurate knowledge 
should evince itself in the translation. Care should be taken that the 
rendering may mirror the form of the original as well as represent its 
meaning. Much of the value of classical literature lies in beauty of 
expression. It is chiefly as works of art, faultlessly perfect even in 
the minutest detail, that the ancient writings claim our attention. 
Disregard this quality, and you lose what is best in them. Ac- 
cordingly the translator should aim specially at elegance. Carefully 
noting how the arrangement of paragraphs, the flexibility of moods, 
the delicate shading of words and their position, all contribute to the 
forcible and beautiful utterance of the thought, let the student mould 
his English version after the same model, bearing in mind the while 
that the genius of the two languages is essentially different, and that 
the beauties of one cannot be literally reproduced in the other. 
Nothing is more at variance with good taste than an exact rendering 
of foreign idioms. Idioms are the outgrowth of peculiar and distin- 
guishing principles of languages, and are, therefore, the very portions 
which will not bear transplanting. No rule is more frequently vio- 

ated in the class-room. Loose, vulgar and meaningless expressions 
daily grate upon the ear, and the pride that would elsewhere cry out 
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against them, is cowed into silence by the countenance of authority. 
The real object of classical studies seems forgotten. Doubtless the 
classics are of value as a means of mental discipline. But whence 
will come the discipline, if we disregard their characteristic virtues ? 
In the first place, clear insight into every point of structure is essential. 
Yet this only paves the way for a clear, faithful and elegant transla- 
tion. It is in grasping the delicate shades of meaning so as to repro- 
duce them truthfully, in the careful adjustment of every expression 
and in the diligent search after adequate words, that the various pow- 
ers of the mind are exercised and strengthened. Hence spring habits 
of close and discriminating thought, a cultivated taste, facility of 
expression. Soconstantly are the varied faculliesin use that we may 
reasonably view with distrust the attempt to substitute the sciences 
for the classics as studies of discipline. The sciences do not tend to 
produce a uniform development. Certain attributes essential to a 
well ordered mind they do not aim to cultivate, while these receive a 
just share of attention in the classics. The two departments, it is 
true, are rather correlative, each supplementing the deficiencies of the 
other. Yet for the college course, aiming as it does at the expansion 
of all the powers, the classics combine the greater number of excel- 
lencies and cannot safely be dispensed with. 

Many persons incline to refer the decline of scholarship to external 
causes. They find its source in a general disinclination for study, 
fostered by the rise of other objects of attention, not an unnatura] 
occurrence in a community composed solely of young men. Often the 
prevalent use of translations is alleged as a leading cause, and some 
have imagined that the importation from Germany of musty authors 
unknown to the collection of Mr. Bohn, would sap at once the founda- 
tions of poor scholarship. But the real cause lies deeper, and the 
causes alleged are but superficial outgrowths of the inward malady. 
To a thorough student, “a pony” is an incumbrance rather than a 
help, for he can make better time on foot than in the saddle. To 
hasty superficiality we are indebted for the disgraceful ignorance 
which invites the use of artificial aids. 

Turning to the mathematics we discover the same tendency toward 
haste. Of all fields exhaustive thoroughness is here essential. Full 
of stern logic, the mathematics subject the mind to the most rigorous 
processes of thought, and satisfactory conclusions can come only 
through a thorough understanding of every step from beginning to 
end. Nor in these processes can the mind be hurried. It must have 
time to digest every point and to work out conclusions for itself. But 
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the slurring instead of the thorough process, is very tempting and 
prevalent. The habit of memorizing, of getting an external and not 
an internal view, is readily acquired. We have known persons to 
memorize whole books, becoming facile at recitation, without any ap- 
prehension of the why and wherefore. Itis this tendency against 
which we have to guard. Lessons should be of such length that no 
disposition to slide over difficulties can reasonably arise, and to guard 
against barren superficiality the instructor should make use of the 
most searching questions. Moreover, principles should be dwelt upon 
and enforced by frequent example, till they become familiar as house- 
hold words. A world of truth is contained in the old maxim, “line 
upon line, precept upon precept.” On the recurrence of these princi- 
ples the student is prepared to apply them instantly, and to proceed 
triumphantly and joyously to logical results. Otherwise, recourse 
will be had to the memorizing process. Hence arises the great diffi- 
culty experienced in the higher mathematics. The student, unfamiliar 
with the principles over which he has already passed, and of which his 
present studies presuppose a knowledge, can make little headway. 
Demonstrations become confused and unfathomable, whereas, being 
mainly deductions from previous theorems, they would appear clear 
and simple, had these theorems been mastered at the proper time. 
Indeed, from this source springs the prevalent dislike of all mathe. 
matical pursuits. The mind relishes nothing more keenly than a lucid 
and elegant demonstration of a mathematical truth. Every one can 
testify to the pleasure sometimes experienced in following a proposi- 
tion of Euclid where the successive steps are clear and distinct. We 
believe that equal pleasure will reward a proper pursuit in any field. 
The more difficult and complicated the process, and the greater the 
mental effort requisite, the more complete will be the satisfaction of 
the final triumph. The science should be studied as it has been 
built up, rising step by step through combinations of previous princi- 
ples. Its rigorous discipline would then prove invaluable, while at 
present we lose much of the good which we might derive from it. 
Particularly do we look back upon the mathematics of sophomore 
year as dark uninteresting regions, unconscious of any benefit from 
our journey through them. ‘True, their frequent repetition gives us 
some idea of the facts there eliminated, but a living appreciation of 
them, the majority of us do not possess, and as a consequence we 
have been forced to accept too much upon authority in our subsequent 
studies. We fail of that clear conception of Philosophy, Astronomy 
and cognate branches, which comes from grasping fully their funda- 
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mental elements, and which alone can make them permanent and 
valuable possessions. 

These remarks apply with great force to the subordinate studies of 
the course. ‘Three times the allotted period would be wholly inade- 
quate for the mastery of Logic. When French is learned in “six 
easy lessons,” then possibly Logic may be in twelve; or when a 
knowledge of Euclid is gathered from a few scattered captions, then a 
few detached definitions may unfold to the learner the whole science 
of reason. ‘Till that day the time thus wasted will be better employed 
in recreation. 

Scarcely an individual enters college but thirsts for information 
upon the subject of Chemistry. Chemistry is one of those arts, 
which, as Herbert Spencer says, pertain to living, and a desire to in- 
vestigate its mysteries is irrepressible. Yet scarcely a person Jeaves 
college, knowing aught or likely after to learn ought of this science. 
Our slight dabblings in it uniformly breed disgust. Yet it possesses 
great fascination for those who have bestowed upon it time and atten- 
tion sufficient for its comprehension. We, however, after some dozen 
recitations, are supposed to have taken a thorough survey of its broad 
field, and corresponding demands are made upon us. Nothing could 
be more absurd; and the mind naturally recoils from this forcing 
process. Chemistry possesses such practical utility that its import- 
ance cannot be well overestimated, and sufficient time might profitably 
be allotted to insure its mastery. Otherwise banish it from the calen- 
dar. A subject of this nature, if untouched, will always invite investi- 
gation, and commenced under favorable circumstances, may prove of 
inestimable benefit. After the disgust of one failure, however, the 
chances are that it will ever afterward remain neglected. 

What then is the general tendency of the college course? Of real 
knowledge we cannot expect to acquire a great deal during the four 
years spent here. ‘The object is rather to develop the mental powers 
and fit them for future acquisition, looking well, also, to the cultiva- 
tion of the taste, that we may be able to wield gracefully the weapons 
we have won. How far does the system of instruction meet this re- 
quirement? Its palpable tendency is toward superficiality. In 
attempting too much, it does nothing well. This evil crops out 
every where,—an evil fatal to correct and vigorous thought,—infecting 
the mind with loose and shambling habits, far more easily acquired 
than extirpated. Still less is superficiality compatible with that re- 
fined taste which dives instinctively into the depths where the kernels 
of truth are hidden. The inevitable conclusion is that the college 
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in great measure defeats its own design, falling far short of offering to 
the student the advantages which it promises. Nor, till a radical 
change be effected, will Yale ever send forth classes of vigorous and 
polished thinkers. The best commentary on the present system is 
found in the utter lack of enthusiasm for study which pervades the 
community, and in the too frequent separation of literary and scholas- 
tic honors. The two ought to be associated to a degree that success 
in scholarship is accepted as a guarantee of eminence in after life. 
The leading classical scholar of England graces a high seat in the 
state, and nearly all prominent positions are filled by graduates of her 
universities. In America there is a growing distrust of colleges. 
Men perceive that our national haste fails to succeed in this sphere, 
and while so many others are opening where young men are trained 
thoroughly for the duties of life, the idea gains ground that a college 
education possesses little real utility. Itis to be feared that Yale 
contributes her share to the formation of such an opinion. Let her 
look well to her laurels, if she would lead the van of American col- 
leges, and rear up sons who shall prove an honor to her name. w. 


Pothagoras and Daniel in Babylon. 


More than two thousand years ago, according to the testimony of 
ancient historians, a Greek philosopher and a Hebrew prophet met 
in the city of Babylon. That city was then at the height of its great- 
ness. As the capital of the Babylonian empire, nearly all western 
Asia was subject to its sway. Greece was hardly yet heard of among 
the nations. The early glory of Egypt was fading away, and 
Babylon divided with her the learning and power of the world. In 
the progress of her arms toward the west, she had destroyed the na- 
tionality of the Hebrews, and scattered that people throughout her 
empire. <A few of their learned men, and among them Daniel, were 
admitted into the mysteries of the Babylonian religion. History also 
makes it probable that Pythagoras was admitted to converse with the 
most learned of the land, and to compare his ideas upon all subjects 
which interest men, with the ideas of the Babylonian sages and the 
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Hebrew prophet. Here, then, we have the representatives of three 
distinct civilizations of the ancient world, their systems of govern- 
ment, morals and religion. 

The government of Babylon was strictly despotic. The king was 
supreme. His word was law. The power of life and death was in 
his hands, and the highest of his subjects had no appeal from his 
arbitrary decisions. It was the patriarchal idea carried to its farthest 
limit absolute power on the one hand and absolute obedience on the 
other. But while the absolute authority of the patriarch over his 
children remained, paternal love was wholly forgotten. The people 
were not his children but his slaves. Passing most of his time in the 
seraglio, the monarch made his own pleasure and the gratification of 
his own passions the great object of his life, neglecting the good of 
his people and the welfare of his kingdom. The boundless resources 
of the empire, situated where 

“The gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,” 
enabled these monarchs to gratify every desire of a depraved and 
sensual soul, so that they have become for all succeeding ages ex- 
amples of debauchery and sensuality. The people were not slow to 
follow the example of their sovereign, and they too reveled in every 
species of luxury. ¥or the rude hut of barbarians they built splendid 
edifices, decorated with all that wealth could supply or art invent. 
For the wooden and brazen vessels of other nations they substituted 
gold, silver and ivory. Under such circumstances the passions could 
not fail to be unnaturally developed. Woman was degraded to her 
lowest condition, and everything conspired to mark Babylon as the 
type of sensuality. From this country that stream of corruption 
flowed which in later ages, sweeping westward, involved Greece, and 
afterward Rome, in final overthrow. The religion of this people cor- 
responded with their morals. Customs the most revolting were made 
a part of religious worship. The inherent ideas of religion implanted 
in the human mind had been fearfully distorted and corrupted. From 
a religion which we may suppose at first to have been comparatively 
pure, they had degenerated into the grossest idolatry. Their principal 
deity was Bel, supposed to have been the founder of the city. A 
lofty temple was erected to this deity, far higher than the pyramids 
of Egypt and, perhaps, identical with that tower whose top was to 
have reached into the heavens. From the summit of this temple, 
during many generations, the priests of Bel watched the mysterious 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Here their vivid imaginations 
VOL. XXXIl. 12 
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pictured those myriad shapes with which they peopled the heavens. 
The universal desire of mankind to look into the future, led them to 
seek a revelation of its secrets from the movements of the stars. Here 
they devised a system by which they pretended to have power to reveal 
the fates of men and to determine the leading events of a life from the 
position of the stars at its beginning. To the planets Jupiter and 
Venus they assigned a benign influence, while Mars and Saturn indi- 
cated evil. This college of Priests, like all other classes of men, was 
wholly under the control of the king, and no stranger could be admit- 
ted to its mysteries without his permission. 

After the overthrow of Jerusalem, Daniel was brought, by command 
of the king, into this sacred body. He was of a nation which had, in 
the days of David and Svlomon, extended its conquests as far as the 
Euphrates, but now, its glory was departed. No longer conquerors, 
they had become the conquered people. God had at last brought 
upon them that punishment for their sins which had been so often 
denounced. Their homes were desolate; their fields were unculti- 
vated ; their cities were overthrown ; their land enjoyed its Sabbaths 
which they in their prosperity had denied it ; their “ holy and beautiful 
house,” where their fathers praised the Lord, was “burned up with 
fire, and all their pleasant things were laid waste,” and the people 
were gone into captivity. From these forlorn captives were selected, 
probably from the royal family, a few persons, that they might be 
instructed in the learning of the East. They were especially selected 
as men of wisdom and ability, well acquainted with the principles of 
their own government and religion. Their idea of government was 
peculiar and different from that in which they were now placed, 
From the time of Saul the government of the nation had been 
monarchical, but the true Hebrew never lost sight of the theocracy- 
That God, who had chosen them as his peculiar people, and had es- 
tablished their nativnal existence, was ever thought of as the true 
Head of their government. “By Him kings reigned and princes 
shewed justice.” Manifesting himself in the shekinah, and making 
known his will by means of his priests and prophets, he was no less 
regarded the true Sovereign of his people under the good kings of the 
line of David, than when the judges ruled over the land. Daniel was 
an admirable type of true Hebrew character. He was distinguished 
for his deep and abiding reverence for God and his law as supreme. 
If that law conflicted with human ordinances, he was never at a loss 
which should be obeyed. Regardless of consequences, he made the 
law of God his only rule of action. In this course he was sustained 
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by an unshaken faith in the power of God to protect him in any emer- 
gency, and hence he derived that firmness with which he persevered 
in the path of duty, and that courage with which on so many occa- 
sions he addressed his sovereign; as when he interpreted to the 
terrified Belshazzar the fearful meaning of the hand-writing on the 
wall. He was plain and open in all his dealings. He cared not for 
concealment and never used deception. As the Jews of the present 
day, scattered among all nations of the earth are still a distinct people ; 
so Daniel, amid the luxurious court of Babylon stood alone and uncor- 
rupted, relaxing not one jot from his principles, but clinging with 
unyielding tenacity to that which gave him character as a Hebrew, 
the law of his God. The religion which he brought to Babylon was 
far superior to that to which he was there introduced. Among the 
Hebrews, by direct revelation, a knowledge of the true God had been 
preserved from the earliest ages. Idolatry was carefully guarded 
against. The spiritual nature of God was inculcated. Three times 
each year the people presented themselves at the temple of the invisi- 
ble God to render to Him their tribute of sacrifice and adoration. 
One day in seven was set apart for meditation upon the doctrines of 
religion, and for teaching them to the rising generation. The indelible 
seal of circumcision marked the faithful from the surrounding gentile 
tribes, and the striet prohibitions of the Mosaic law were an effectual 
check against too free intercourse with external nations. From the 
midst of such institutions, Daniel was brought into the Babylonian 
court where he soon rose to a high position. Possessing the true 
wisdom, he demonstrated his superiority over the arts of the magicians 
and astrologers, and without doubt improved the opportunity thus 
given him of spreading a knowledge of the true God among that 
heathen people. 

At this point another character is introduced. A philosopher of 
Greece, with that burning thirst for knowledge which characterized 
his people, after having drained the fountains of Egyptian learning, 
seeks still further to enrich his mind with the choicest gems of oriental 
wisdom. He came as a learner, not to teach but to be taught. He 
was from among a people distinguished by intellectual activity. That 
people were indeed yet in the infancy of their existence. The sun of 
civilization which shone with meridian splendor upon the proud states 
of Babylonia and Egypt, had but just begun to gild the mountain 
tops of Greece, that country, the brightness of whose day was yet to 
eclipse all that had gone before it. He inherited that love of power 
so natural to the Greek, and so different from the political apathy of 
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the Asiatic. It was this peculiarity of the Grecian mind that orig. 
inated those forms of government, which prevailed among their states, 
all of which tended more or less toward democracy. They considered 
man as a being fitted to rule and not merely to obey, and as all could 
not rule, there arose among them the doctrine of political equality and 
popular government, an idea whose progress is destined yet to confer, 
as it has already conferred, numberless benefits upon mankind. 
Pythagoras was also a bright example of Grecian sobriety and tem- 
perance. He viewed the luxurious habits of eastern nations as 
unworthy of so noble a being as man, and restricted himself to that 
which nature needed. He was well instructed in the beautiful religious 
system of his countrymen, who were a people remarkable for their 
piety. Among them each city had its patron god. Every mountain 
was presided over by some divinity. The singing groves were musi- 
cal with the whisper of the dryads. The gushing fountain and the 
sparkling rill were peopled with innumerable nymphs. Bands of 
oreads sported over the mountain ridges, and satyrs danced in the 
shady valleys. The sea god, Poseidon, held sway over the waves, 
and amid the flame and smoke of the volcano was the forge of He- 
phaistus, and the Cyclopes his workman. The gloomy realms of 
death were governed by the stern Hades, who gathered the souls of 
the brave and the good into the bright fields of the Elysium, but con- 
demned the wicked to the fires of Tartarus. The Furies followed 
the criminal to the day of his death, while the Graces danced about 
the hours of joy. From Olympus the high Thunderer issued laws to 
gods and men, and far above all the awful Moire dispensed the fate 
of the universe. But these idle tales did not satisfy the mind of 
Pythagoras. It might suffice for the vulgar to adore and pray to 
zeus, as a god residing upon the summit of Olympus, to fear the 
wrath of the avenging furies, or listen with breathless awe to the 
senseless tales of augurs, or the weak verse of pretended oracles; but 
Pythagoras felt the falsity of all this, and while he recognized the 
basis of the system as truth, he yet longed for such a system as would 
satisfy a reasoning, thinking man. Surrounded by darkness and error, 
he sought the true God. There is something touching in the thought 
of this heathen philosopher, wandering with restless feet through the 
earth in search of God, and at last finding in Daniel one who could 
teach him the long sought wisdom, and then rejecting it. The God 
of the Hebrews was not the God of the Grecian philosopher. As in 
later ages Christ, soin that age Jehovah, was to the Greeks “ foolish- 
ness.” After comparing the religious belief of the Egyptians with 
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that of the eastern nations, Pythagoras formed his own opinions upon 
God and his worship, and upon the existence and condition of the 
soul. His mathematical mind reduced all things in nature to perfect 
order and symmetry. Everything depended upon number, and all 
sprang ultimately from one. Ranged around the great unit, each in its 
proper place and corresponding with its fixed number, was everything 
in the universe. He thus, doubtless, unconsciously anticipated by 
more than twenty centuries, the beautiful discoveries of modern 
science, by which it has been shown that the arrangement of the 
leaves about the stem of a plant, the laws of crystalization, and the 
disposition of the heavenly bodies, may all be referred to the same 
arithmetical expressions. The inexplicable movements of the stars» 
which so perplexed the minds of the Chaldean astrologers, he reduced 
to perfect order, and claimed the high honor of being alone among 
mortals permitted to hear the celestial harmony of the spheres. Nor 
was this the only claim of superiority over the rest of mankind which 
he put forth. 


“ Above the petty passions of the crowd 
He stood in frozen marble like a God.” 


He aspired to infallibility and taught his followers to take his words 
as decisive upon all occasions. From his position of pretended supe- 
riority he gave forth doctrines which he intended should contain much 
of mystery, and to our eyes do contain much of folly. He indeed 
rightly considered the soul as always 


“ Progressing, never reaching to the end,” 


yet he strangely supposed the path of progress to lie through the 
brute creation, as if the soul of man could be elevated by inhabiting 
the form of a brute. Perhaps from his acquaintance with the Jewish 
system, through Daniel, he derived the numerous restrictions which he 
laid upon his followers in regard to their food. 

Many ages after the time of Pythagoras, a distinguished Latin poet 
sang of a person, then expected to appear upon the earth, and restore 
the golden age of Saturn’s reign. Although Pythagoras taught no 
such doctrine, yet who can say that he may not have discussed with 
his disciples the strange ideas of the Hebrew prophet which he had 
met in Babylon, and although he may have given no more credit to 
the prophecy of a Saviour uttered by Daniel, than he would have 
given to the ravings of the Delphic priestess, or the uncertain predic- 
tions of astrology, yet perhaps this was the true origin of that popular 
belief, about the time of Christ, which possessed just enough of 
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vagueness to admit of being wrought into a beautiful poem by the 
master hand of Virgil. The prevalence of the same idea in the East 
may perhaps also be traced to the influence of Daniel. He did not 
indeed introduce the Hebrew religion into that country, but such wor- 
ship was established as God was willing to honor when the time of 
the prophecy was fulfilled, by sending the Star of the East to direct 
the Magi to “Him that was born King of the Jews.” 

Ages have now passed away, the city of Babylon has crumbled into 
dust and the relics of its former greatness have perished forever. 
The stern despotism of its government is being more and more modi- 
fied by the Grecian idea of political equality. Man has ceased to be 
the slave of government and is becoming his own ruler. But there is 
yet another step to be taken in advance of this. The turmoil and 
strife of the world shows that perfection in government is yet far from 
being reached. It will be reached when a universal theocracy shall 
be established ; its only law the law of love. The religious institu- 
tions of that age too have passed away. The lofty temple of Belus is 
level with the plain, and the stars roll nightly over its ruins, unwatch- 
ed by the eye of magician or astrologer. The beautiful’ mythology of 
Greece is remembered only as a fairy tale. The winds still murmur 
through the trees, but the voice of the dryad is hushed. The foun- 
tains sparkle as of old, but the nymphs are laid asleep forever. The 
oareds course no more over the mountains, and the satyrs have ceased 
to dance through the groves. The voice of the Thunderer is hushed 
forever, and the stern Moire no longer give forth their decrees. 
These “beautiful creations of fiction” do indeed 


“Tn the web of the poet 
Still hold sway o’er the heart; 
People still the hoary forests, 
And in haunted grottos 
Disport to the eye of fancy.” 


But their power to influence the lives of men is gone. The Hebrew 
system too is a thing of the past. The streets of Jerusalem are trod- 
den by the feet of the gentiles, and the fire on the altar of God no 
longer consumes the morning and evening sacrifice. A miserable 
remnant of this ancient people, scattered through the earth, still cling 
to the lifeless forms of that religion, but its types have found their 
prototype in Christ, and, though neglected by his people, the religion 
which he established is gradually subduing the earth to its sway. 
And thus the world slowly rises to a higher and a higher level. Thus 
it slowly advances toward perfection ; and, as the soul through its 
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various transmigrations, so the world through every revolution, 
through every age of darkness and through every hard fought battle 
for the truth, steadily approaches 


“One grade, one step, one cycle nearer God.” 


Hore Chit-chat. 


YALE “ STYLE.” 


Any one who has witnessed the annual boat race at Worcester, 
cannot fail to remember the marked difference in one respect between 
the Yale style of pulling, and that of Harvard. Superior gracefulness 
characterizes the latter. It is true that this is easily accounted for. 
The facilities for wherry pulling, and its consequent prevalence at 
Cambridge, make it much easier for a trained crew to pull with that 
long, easy, elastic stroke which gives such an appearance of grace and 
symmetry. But nevertheless I could not help thinking after the race 
in 65, when Yale won such laurels, that the two crews and their re- 
spective ways of rowing were good representative types of the two 
colleges: Yale, with plenty of backbone and muscle, but somewhat 
scornful of appearances, and Harvard, not without the same substan- 
tial qualities, yet preéminent for her attention to the polish which 
contributes so much to general effect. And without knowing how far 
the contrast between the colleges, if carried out, would continue no- 
ticeable, one cannot fail to remark how the Yale characteristic 
pervades everything. The course of instruction marked out by the 
faculty notoriously pays very little attention to belles lettres. The 
instruction in Rhetoric, which properly pertains to manner rather than 
matter, is very meager. Yale declamation is, generally speaking, 
ungraceful, and often really uncouth. Even our physical training 
shows the same character. One very seldom sees good gymnastic 
performances beyond the raising of weights and swinging of clubs; 
and in boating, as I have said, our whole attention is directed to the 
development of muscle. In society, the manners of most Yale students 
are anything but polished. 

On many accounts it is a great pity, I think, that this should be as 
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it is. The Yale training is doubtless, in the main, remarkably 
thorough and good. We want men in this country,—thinking, practi- 
val, liberal. And such men Yale is very well calculated to produce. 
In fact she is preéminently an American college. But while she em- 
bodies American virtues so admirably, would it not be well if she 
could add thereto the culture in which much that is decidedly Ameri- 
can is lacking ? 

Consider, for instance, the Yale standard of correct style in compo- 
sition. Method and perspicuity, if I mistake not, are looked upon, 
and justly too, as the characteristics most to be sought after. For 
young writers this. in many respects, is a good standard, for it tends 
to prune off what is superfluous and bombastic. But its effects do 
not stop here. What is really invaluable to the writer, imaginative, 
force, and power of illustration, fall too decidedly into the back- 
ground. We are apt to forget that a writer, in order to have his 
productions read, must present them in popular form. Unless, indeed, 
they be scientific in their character, no amount of originality or phi- 
losophy will compensate for lack of intrinsic interest. For in that 
case the works will not be read, and their contents might as well have 
remained where they originated, in the author’s brain. Much of our 
chapel preaching, it seems to me, fails in this respect. While any- 
thing like attempt at display or ostentatious rhetoric, is in bad taste, 
and fatal to the right kind of effect, it is also true that a lack of 
attractiveness so great as not to keep the attention of the audience, is 


+ even more fatal. What rendered Prof. Mitchell so famous, even as 
a scientific man, was not more his astronomical genius than his power 
o of presenting to others, in an interesting way, the results of his in- 
vestigations. 


One of the greatest resources for a writer of almost any class, pro- 
fessional or not, is a good stock of general information,—not in regard 
to matters of the day, simply, but historical and literary. How often 
in the description of a man, for instance, is an allusion to some of 
Dickens’ well-known characters, more telling and appropos than the most 
elaborate of descriptions. How often an apt quotation adds perspicu- 
ity and vivacity to something in itself abstruse. How often by such 
means can a writer avoid tiresome circumlocutions. Now ought not 
a college like Yale, that sends out so many professional men who will 
have much to write in the course of their lives, to do something toward 
stimulating and directing and cultivating literary taste? And yet 
how insufficient and spiritless is our study of English literature. 
How closely we keep to the text-book which at best ought to be but 
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a general guide to the instructor, which he may wander from as much 
and as often as the wants of the pupils make necessary. Not only 
would more generous instruction be of great benefit personally to the 
students, but it would do much toward counteracting in our writing 
such tendency toward inattention to what concerns form. 

The cultivation of good manners, again, ought not to be so utterly 
ignored by the student genus as it is now. It is not to be expected 
that a sophomore, brim full of spirits, will be in all respects a model 
of politeness; or that a junior will be thoroughly posted in etiquette. 
There is something really healthful in the boisterous, rolicking life of 
students. It is the natural outflow of high spirits, that would find 
vent in other and more objectionable ways, were there too great con- 
straint imposed. But this is not at all inconsistent with a true spirit 
of courtesy and consideration. A man’s personal address in life has 
no small place in determining his position. One who goes through 
life as a rowdy goes through a crowd, elbowing his own way without 
regard to others, by his very air brusquely asserting his indifference 
to their opinion, won’t ingratiate himself into the good graces of people 
at all rapidly. All students are under a disadvantage in this 
respect,—they are without the realm of domestic life and domestic 
influences. These “dens” of ours are grand places for solid work 
and jolly times, but not calculated to cultivate the more graceful vir- 
tues. It is a real and great misfortune that we are so much out of 
the sphere of woman’s influence. Purifying, refining, elevating,—it is 
what the rugged nature of man needs, and that much more while in 
the course of development and formation than after the character has 
shaped itself into the unyielding mould of habit. Worse than this, 
the habit of considering self so entirely, as men do in college, in the 
minor things of life, tends really toward selfishness,—a trait which is 
as certainly detected in the petty daily occurrences of life as in 
its crises. 

Welcome then, say we, to the Art building, swept and garnished, 
bleak, empty though it be! There it stands in its glory, an abiding 
invitation to more liberal advances in what concerns generous culture. 
We trust its erection is the harbinger of a permanént change in the 
course presented by mother Yale, that shall impart to her sons some- 
what of grace as well as the robust vigor that is now their unmis- 
takeable characteristic. 
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That Sutumn Day. 
A REMINISCENCE OF “TOM BROWN AT OXFORD.” 


L 
We were strolling in the forest 
On that bright October day, 
When the Autumn leaves were falling, 
Tinged with colors bright and gay ; 
And, the gentle breezes sighing 
Wafted them from tree to tree, 
And they chased each other onward 
Like to Elves in merry glee ; 
And the mammoth oaks above us 
Cast around a pleasing shade, 
But, a tiny beam of sunlight 
Peeped within the everglade, 
And it showed the mossy couches 
Circling ’round the forest kings 
And the boughs from whence the songster 
In the morn his carol sings. 
It was like a scene in Eden, 
All was bright beneath the skies, 
But of all, to me the brightest 
Was the light from Mary’s eyes. 
Oh! she was an angel creature, 
With those eyes of peerless blue, 
Full of love and fun and meaning, 
Yet with trust so honest, true. 
Such a form a Sculptor worships, 
Such a face a God would love, 
With its rosy cheeks so beaming, 
And that Parian brow above. 
Then that saucy mouth, so tempting, 
With its lips of ruby red, 
Hiding pearly teeth beneath them; 
“Kiss me if you dare!” it said. 
Such was Mary on that morning— 
Brightest morning of the year ; 
Happy was I, as I wandered, 
With that lovely maiden near. 
On we strolled, and laughed, and chatted, 
Heedless of the passing hours, 
And I praised the lovely Summer, 
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With its noble wealth of flowers, 
But fair Mary loved the Autumn, 

With its heather, and its fern ; 
Then, I too adored the Autumn, 

So did love my fancies turn. 
Near us stood some lofty bushes, 

Covered with their tinted leaves, 
While I plucked the radiant leaflets 

Mary wove them into wreaths. 
Then I caught the higher branches, 

And I bent them to her hand; 


And I watched her graceful ringlets, 


By the gentle zephyrs fanned, 

And her sunny eyes were sparkling 
As she laughed in merry glee ; 

Ah! a joyous, happy couple, 
On that Summer day, were we. 

Then she, fearless as a Dryad, 
Sprang upon a lofty bank, 

And she culled the woodland flowers— 
All the rest to me is blank, 

For the next that I remember 
Was a pained, a startled cry ; 

Heavens! how it pierced my bosom, 
Yet, thank God that I was nigh. 

On the ground the maid was lying, 
Swift I darted to her side— 

“ What has happened? tell me darling.” 
“Oh, my ankle!” Mary cried. 

Then the flush of pain was mounting 
And suffused her lovely brow— 

How I longed to stay her suffering, 
But, alas, I knew not how. 

While I stood thus hesitating, 
Knowing not what I could do, 

Mary, though the pain oppressed her, 
Read my troubled bosom through. 

Then, in vain, she stretching forward 
Strove her gaiter to unlace, 

While a maiden blush was mantling 
O’er her pained and troubled face. 

“ Have you got a knife?” she faltered, 
To me kneeling by her side. 

“Oh, how much my gaiter pains me!” 
“ Will you cut the lace ?” she cried. 

Ah! how then my hand did tremble, 
Oh! how fast my heart did beat, 
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As I cut the lace that hampered 
One of those sweet little feet. 
Wonder not, I cut the stocking, 
Marvel, then, that that was all! 
Such a trying situation, 
What less could to me befall? 
Off I drew the dainty gaiter, 
Fondly held it in my clasp, 
And her pretty foot, so tiny, 
Lay revealed upon the grass. 
But shall I then, gentle hearer, 
Tell you all that happened then, 
How I bound that wounded ankle, 
(Think of that, romantic men ;) 
How she tried to walk on homewards, 
How she leaned upon my arm, 
How her ankle pained so badly 
That she sank back in alarm, 
How I wished to bring assistance, 
Hastening backward to her home, 
How those frightened eyes besought me 
Not to leave her “all alone.” 
But one way is left, dear Mary, 
“May I carry you?” I cried. 
Mary’s eyes gazed full upon me, 
Grew her cheek with crimson dyed, 
But that glance told her to trust me. 
“Won't I weary you?” said she. 
“ Nay, e’en were you twice as heavy, 
I would bear you willingly.” 
Then I lifted her as gently 
As a lover e’er could do, 
And I took the pathway homeward, 
Treading all its mazes through. 
Fast my heart beat in my bosom, 
For, in all her youthful charms, 
Lay a pure, a lovely maiden, 
Resting on my willing arms. 
Passing through the forest’s tangles 
On I walked with careful tread, 
Guarding lest some hurt befall her 
From the branches wide outspread ; 
Sometimes resting ‘neath the shadow 
Of an oak towering o’erhead ; 
Where the purple violets clustered 
On their soft and mossy bed. 
Thus I bore my beauteous burden 
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Through the openings in the wood 
Till we reached a humble cottage 

Which upon the highway stood. 
Where the good old beldame bustling 

Sought her cupboards high and low, 
For her “‘ world-renowned Elixir,” 

Said to cure all ills below. 
Then I laid the suffering maiden 

In a huge, old-fashioned chair, 
And I sent the good old beldame 

Off to bring the carriage there. 
When we two were left together 

Truly, I could not resist, 
Suddenly I bent towards her, 

On her lips I pressed a kiss. 
Back I strode into the forest, 

To the well remembered place, 
And I found the tattered gaiter, 

And with it the mangled lace ; 
And those relics dear, I cherished, 

Nearest to my heart them laid, 
And I swore, if I was able, 

I would win that lovely maid. 


II. 


We were strolling in the forest 
On a bright and balmy day, 

When the Spring was in its glory, 
In the lovely month of May; 

In the golden month of Marriage, 
Fragrant with its many flowers 

Scattered through the noble forest, 
Forming perfect houri bowers; 

When the birds were singing gaily, 
From the branches high and low, 

And the wavy foliage rustled, 
Gently driven to and fro 

By the breezes soft and balmy, 
Wafted from the distant hills ; 

While the sparkling water murmured 
Flowing in the tiny rills. 

Once again I stood with Mary 
On that well remembered ground, 

Where the accident had happened, 
Where the tattered boot I found; 

And we talked of that bright morning— 
Happiest morn to me on earth— 
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When the winged God first touched us, 
When our young love had its birth. 
And we blessed that sprained ankle, 
As we stood there side by side, 
For by it to us was given 
Her, a husband, me, a bride. 
Joy and peace shine bright before us, 
Care and sorrow leave our way, 
But till Lethe’s stream rolls o'er us 
Shall we bless that Autumn day. J. M. VY. 


The Bose-Bush. 

Every heart is sympathetic to the touch of song. We laugh at* 
the convivial glee and are saddened to tears at the sorrowful swell of 
the solemn dirge. Our smiles at the jovial chorus are toned to sober- 
ness by the measured hymn. The Swiss’ “ Farewell” awakes his 
love of home ; British patriotism has an ever ready response to “God 
save the Queen”; and the stirring appeal of the “ Marsaillaise” has, 
ere now, drenched France with blood. In all ages, the praises of love 
and wine, in the ballad, have found a home in every heart. 

Ballad poetry may not comprise the highest flights of imagination, 
nor the noblest inspirations of genius; yet it embraces, unquestion- 
ably, some of the sweetest, most tender and touching strains of the 
muse. And reasonably is this so. Subjects which are of common 
interest to men, when sung in a simple and pleasing verse, cannot fail 
to excite our feelings and arouse our sympathies ; and the songs 
which best shadow forth our hopes and fears and passions, which best 
tell the story of our hearts and lives, these are the songs we love the 
most. We delight to recall them to mind, to dwell upon their re- 
membrance, to repeat them to ourselves and to our friends. We hear 
them with pleasure unalloyed, and seldom weary with listening. 

Now the enjoyment which we commonly experience in the remem- 
brance or recital of our favorite ballads, is a sensuous one. Not 
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entirely so, perhaps, for the indulgence in this pleasure tends in many 
cases, to refine the feelings and purify the heart; yet that higher and 
more intellectual enjoyment which may be derived from our best 
songs, is one which, though easy to be reached, we still frequently 
neglect. Too often we are content that our ear should be pleased 
with the rythmical flow and melodious cadence of the verse, or our 
fancy stimulated by loved associations and tender recollections. Sat- 
isfied with this, we do not attend to the structure of the poem, 
apprehend its poetic beauties, nor appreciate the genius it displays. 
I believe this results usually from thoughtlessness, seldom from 
indifference or ignorance; and that most people need but a word of 
reminder, and they will strive to reach this new world of profit and 
pleasure. 

It is true that some object to a minute analysis of a poem. A 
poem they regard as something to be admired, to be felt, to be loved. 
They shrink from what they consider a profanation of an object which 
they revere. In the same way they shudder when we pick to pieces 
a delicate and beautiful flower in order to examine its inner structure. 
Such an act to them evinces a total lack of sentiment, and can be 
performed only by one who is devoid of the finer sensibilities. One 
who would thus analyze a musical composition, they would regard 
with unmitigated contempt. These human sensitive plants, in their 
sedulous care for the beautiful, fail to grasp the ideal of perfection. 
They narrow the sphere of sensation, neglect to educate a true taste, 
and thus defeat their own object. Flowers please by their fragrance, 
the delicacy of their tints, and the harmonious dispositions of color 
which their blended hues may produce ; and the enjoyment they thus 
afford has undoubtedly a refining influence upon our nature. But 
when we have analyzed the blossom with care, studied its parts and 
their functions, learned the wonderful adaptation they possess to the 
purposes for which they were designed, observed the extreme delicacy 
of construction of every part and the warvellous symmetry of the 
whole, we are then carried irresistibly into a higher world of sensation. 
As we gaze upon the perfection of beauty in its union with utility, we 
are brought for the first time, perhaps, to look through nature up to 
nature's God. Nor do we, by this, lose our former sources of pleasure. 
The rose is not a whit less sweet than before, the lily no less fair, nor 
the violet less lovely, because we have analyzed their parts and can, 
in a measure, comprehend the wondrous mystery of their structure. 
On the contrary, the more sensuous enjoyment which we at first ex- 
perienced through the fragrance, the beauty and the modesty of the 
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flower, is heightened into a more refined and intellectual appreciation 
of these ministers of delight. Thus it is with music and thus with 
song. If our favorite ballad is really good, approximately perfect, 
the closest analysis will serve only to reveal beauties which before 
lay concealed, and the profanation will be in reality an act of worship. 
These thoughts have been suggested by a song which, to our mind, is 
the most exquisite little gem which we have ever seen. It is fit to 
deck the coronet of a poet laureate. Though a translation from the 
German, we venture to say it has lost little, if any, of its original 
beauty by being transplanted from its native soil. Here it is : 


“ A child sleeps under a Rose-Bush fair; 
The buds swell out in the soft May air; 
Sweetly it rests, and on dream-wings flies 
To play with the angels in Paradise. 

And the years go by. 


“ A maiden stands by the Rose-Bush fair; 
The dewy blossoms perfume the air ; 
She presses her hand to her throbbing breast, 
With love’s first wonderful rapture blest. 
And the years go by. 


“ A mother kneels by the Rose-Bush fair ; 
Soft sigh the leaves in the evening air ; 
Sorrowing thoughts of the past arise, 
And tears of anguish bedim her eyes. 

And the years go by. 


“Naked and lone stands the Rose-Bush fair ; 
Whirled are its leaves in the autumn air; 
Withered and dead, they fall to the ground, 
And silently cover a new-made mound. 

And the years go by.” 


Passing over those beauties which are at once apparent, the sim- 
plicity of style, the precision of language, the entire absence of epithet 
and all redundant words, the melody and symmetry of the verses, let 
us endeavor to realize that higher appreciation which we may derive 
from a careful analysis of our flower. 

Observe its sublimity of conception. It is an epitome of the life- 
journey, one of the grandest themes for human contemplation. And 
how beautifully is the conception embodied! It is presented in the 
natural periods of life, and with masterly genius are selected the 
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srowning characteristics of each. The sweet repose of infancy’s pure 
dream ; the tumultuous joy of youth’s first passion ; the tender yearn- 
ings of parental love; the solemn silence of the grave. Metaphysi- 
cians have noticed, that in sleep the most assiduously trained 
countenances lose that guarded expression which contact with a 
designing world tends to foster. Repose sets its seal of security upon 
the brow, and kindly relieves the sentinels which, in our waking 
hours, stand guard at the portals of our thoughts. If slumber thus 
frees men from the corroding cares of life, elevates them above the 
imperfections of human nature, and purges them of carnal impurities, 
how pure the sleep of infancy, which, fresh from the hand of God, has 
not yet imbibed the contaminations of a fallen world! The thoughts 
of this innocent being, soaring aloft in dream to sport with the spirits 
who wing their happy flight amid the abodes of celestial bliss, how 
angelic ! ° The love of youth also is in itself a 
purifying, an ennobling passion. It is not merely an instinct. It is 
a spontaneous fulfillment of one of Heaven’s great laws—the drawing 
of the tie which unites two kindred spirits. But woman is by nature, 
possibly, and certainly by culture, a being more pure and innocent 
than man. Her nature is uncontaminated with a knowledge of those 
vices with which every boy becomes but too familiar. When a 
creature of such purity, untutored also in love’s ways, tastes for the 
first time the sweets of requited affection, we may well imagine her 
“enraptured” with the blessing. * ° ad June passes, 
Maidenhood has ripened into maternity. Parental affection is portray- 
ed in the unselfish love of a mother, as she kneels in prayer at the foot 
of the bush around which cluster so many of her remembered joys. 
Hopes have given way to fears; confidence to anxiety ; anticipations 
of a joyous future to saddened recollections of the past. The tears 
which dim a mother’s eyes, well up from the undefiled depths of a 
mother’s heart. The years goby. The dust has 
returned to the earth as it was; and the spirit has returned unto God 
who gave it. 

Besides the figures employed and the scenes depicted, especially to 
be noted, are the harmonious surroundings in which each scene is 
placed. Above the child, sleeping in the helplessness of infancy, the 
buds of promise swell out under the soft influences of the “merry 


' month of May.” Around the maiden, standing erect in all the vigor 


of youth and passion, the full-blown roses, as they tremble in the 

early morning light, shed a perfumed spray of dew, like incense. As 

the shades of evening darken over the grass, the passing breezes and 
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the rose-leaves mingle soft sighs of sympathy with the wounded heart 
which, kneeling, weeps. The chill blasts of autumn wreathe many 
a garland of withered leaves, fit offerings to strew upon the grave 
which is marked only by the Rose-Bush, lone and desolate. 

These are some of the beauties of this little song. By this analysis, 
imperfect as it may be, we have shown how easy it is to rise above 
mere sensuous pleasure, and attain an esthetic appreciation of ballad 
poetry. The means for intellectual enjoyment and refining culture 
are ever at hand if we will but use them. Farther, we have given no 
more than the song itself really contains—actually expresses. We 
have not drawn upon our imagination in a single particular, but have 
tried to set forth as simply and as naturally as was in our power, the 
legitimate beauties which make this songso pleasing. While we have 
thus neither added anything to it nor taken aught away, we hope 
we have increased the pleasure of some few, at least,in hearing 
it, and have diminished the former enjoyment of none. It is so per- 
fect that the most narrow scrutiny serves but to disclose new beauties. 
Its perfection seems to rival nature’s own handiwork. 

We will venture, however, to unfold in a few words, an allegorical 
idea which our fancy suggests. The “Rose-Bush fair,” which ap- 
pears in every scene, may well be looked upon as symbolizing one of 
those guardian spirits who, as poets sing, attend us “both when we 
wake and when we sleep.” 


“ How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us who succour want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes like flying pursuivant, 
Against fowle fiends to ayd us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all forlove and nothing for reward.” 


How tenderly the “ Rose-Bush fair” shades the sweet repose of the 
dreaming child! How hopefully it hangs its buds of promise over 
her unconscious head. Itis a spirit watching and duly guarding the 
May-time of a human life. 

The years go by. Again we see the Guardian Angel mutely 
striving to express his care and sympathy for a maiden’s joy and peril. 
The Rose-Bush breathes forth in its dewy perfume, tender apprehen- 
sion at “love’s young dream,” which is 
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“ An odor fled 
As soon as shed; 
Tis morning’s winged dreams, 
Tis a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream.” 


The years go by. A mother kneels by the “ Rose-Bush fair.” 
There arise 


“Memories that make the heart a tomb, 
Regrets which glide through the spirit’s gloom, 
And with ghastly whispers tell 
That joy, once lost, is pain.” 


“Oh! human love and human grief! 
Ye make your places wide and far ; 
Ye rustle in every withered leaf; 
Ye are heard, perhaps, where the angels are.” 


And the years go by. The journey of life is past. The spirit’s 
mission is over. Around the solemn silence which shrouds the tomb, 
he performs his last act of kindness. Over the grave the Rose-Bush 
strews its blossoms and its leaves, 


“Blo&Ssoms which are the joys that fall, 
And leaves, the hopes that yet remain.” 


We cease from our labor and return once more to our favorite. Its 
beauty again attracts us and we feel the futility of all attempts to 
adorn it, for 


**To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beautiful eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


J. M. 8. 
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Railroad Obserbations. 


A TRUE philosopher believes in extracting all the pleasure he can 
from his surroundings. To one who takes this view of life, railroad 
traveling affords no slight field for amusing observation and reflection. 
The reasons why people travel are so various, their differences of 
character are so numerous, and the necessities of exposing their pe- 
culiarities are so many, that a cool observer of men and things can 
generally obtain sufficient amusement to last him on his journey. 

The station is the first scene of observation. In the background, 
the idlers carelessly indifferent ; the drivers and runners greedily ex- 
pectant. In front, the long train with its fiery head, seemingly 
lethargic, awaiting the noise and confusion that rouse it to activity. 
The neutral ground between occupied by baggage trucks and officia!s. 
Now appears the nervous man striding swiftly forward; first asking 
this one for directions as to the right train and car, then seeing that 
his trunks are sure not to go wrong; finally grasping his valise firmly 
in one hand, and bis umbrella and shaw] in the other, hurriedly enter- 
ing the car full ten minutes ahead of time. . Then the pater-familias, 
with a huge basket on his arm, smilingly advances with his buxom 
wife and numerous children; all of the little ones carrying bundles 
and parcels, and deeply impressed with their dignity and usefulness 
in so doing, but nevertheless continually losing themselves or their 
mother in their wild hurry and excitement. Then a young lady trips 
airily forward with shawl, bag, parasol, book and fan, and encircled 
by a loving group of friends. Before she enters the car, she must 
undergo a torrent of embraces, messages, cautions and remembrances, 
and the very last words and kisses are repeated several times; and 
even when she has taken her place, the whole ceremony must be 
again performed from the opened window. Sometimes a young gen- 
tleman is to act as her escort, and then he carries most of the above 
named indispensables, together with a basket, a thick shawl, a vail, 
several magazines, and a package of candy; and he views with ill- 
disguised envy the osculatory exhibition so necessary at parting. 
Then an excitable female rushes wildly in all directions, seeking her 
ticket, checks and train at the same moment, and fully believing that 
all are trying to mislead and cheat her. Lastly the regular travelers 
and men of business come dropping in with bag and duster, and 
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quietly pick out the best car and seats. Then the crowd and con- 
fusion become greater, and in a moment every car is filled with a 
bustling, pushing, struggling throng. Finally, as the engine, puffing 
and groaning, laboriously starts, and smokers and railway men swing 
themselves on each passing step, the belated man rushes wildly 
through the crowd, desperately jumps on to the last platform, and 
appears at the car door, breathless and staring, and but half persuaded 
that he is safe. 

The manner in which different passengers take their seats is worthy 
of notice. The precise man fixes his bundles firmly in the rack, and 
deposits his valise carefully on the floor; folds his shawl methodically 
on the back of his seat, and places himself squarely therein, shudder- 
ing at the attitudes assumed by his more careless neighbors. The 
timid man slides quietly in, and drops into the first vacant place ; 
here he sits, anxiously awaiting danger, and at each whistle or jar 
convulsively grasps the arm of his seat. The man that travels, 
secures a place near the centre of the car, half places, half pitches his 
bag in the rack; throws his shawl or coat over the back of the seat 
nearest the window, and resignedly stretching himself out, produces 
the inevitable newspaper. A natty young damsel, with trim round 
hat and coquettish vail, skims lightly up the aisle, her lifting skirts 
now and then showing a wee bit of white in sweet contrast with the 
neat little boot below. She secures two seats to herself by turning 
over one, and filling it with her stray necessaries and conveniences. 
Then she reverses the order of the window, whether it be open or 
shut, the blind up or down; and finally settles down to a quiet scru- 
tiny of the passengers, from over the page of her magazine or book. 
Then comes the rush, and well designed plans for comfort and plenty 
of room are rudely broken by some energetic individual or merciless 
woman, who coolly turn over the seat, cast aside its contents, and 
place themselves in what was deemed a moment before undisputed 
property. 

Meanwhile, the spasmodic throbs of the awakening monster, are 
settling into steady onward progress ; faster and faster he flies, seem- 
ingly gaining elasticity and strength with every bound, and sending 
new life through all his iron arteries. Now he is fully alive, out in 
the country, past the miserable half deserted outworks that mark the 
extent of man’s invasion ; and as he sweeps on, with trimphant, exult- 
ant stride, he sings, with all his joyful, expanding lungs:—Here we 
go, here we go, steaming on, screaming on, with our wild thunder ;— 
now we fly, quickly fly, on the banks, on the hills, over and under. 
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Cattle are flying fast, meadows are quickly past; farmyards and 
bridges; brooks, with their shining sands; hills, with their verdant 
lands; mountains and ridges. Here we fly, onward fly; while rushing 
quickly by, all caution scorning—But soon, with our speeding, we've 
done all that’s needing; shrill sounds our warning ; and then, with the 
screaming of devils in dreaming, haste we are dropping; slower, and 
slower now, and we are stopping. 

But, while the engine is thus singing at his work, how fares it with 
the passengers. Many are sleeping. Newspapers being thoroughly 
exhausted, others are carrying on listless conversations about the 
weather, the crops, and business prospects ; now and then waking up 
to animation in a political discussion. Kind and patient fathers are 
bringing water to their little ones in small silver cups, while cross and 
surly ones are scolding the brats with ill-concealed rancor. Pretty 
heads of young and loving wives are gradually nestling down on 
broad and protecting shoulders, and mothers are hushing their fretful 
children with many a caress and soothing word. Many faces wear a 
look of sullen discontent, some of patient expectation, others of quiet 
resignation, and the rest, of sleepy misery. 

It is then that the Philosophic Observer, if he be young and a stu- 
dent, and if he chance to cast his wandering gaze at the looking-glass 
suspended at the end of the car, will see the reflection of the natty 
damsel in front of him, glancing at his image in the glass, with roguish 
enquiring eyes, as if to say, “ What is the use of two young people 
moping alone in separate seats, when they might be more comfortable 
together? He will promptly respond, “That’s my sentiments. No 
use at all. Whoever says the contrary isa humbug.” Perhaps, if he 
is of a sentimental disposition, with a turn for rhyme, a note of this 
kind will find its way over the back of her seat ,— 


“ Dear Maid, when I was distant far, 
And miles were many between us, 
I littie thought a railroad car 
Could prove such a “ Car of Venus.” 


So pardon me for seeming bold 
In speaking my admiration, 

For surely this can well be told, 
When we're in the proper station, 


And as I breathe my love for you, 
Keep not my feelings on the rack; 
For we but do as others do, 
That is, pursue the usual track, 
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So throw aside all foolish pride ; 
Obey the spirit in your eyes; 

For, as we now together ride, 
We override all common ties.” 


The appeal is not in vain. A blind to be raised, or a bundle to be 
restored to its place, gives the opportunity for the first remark, and 
soon the Philosophic Observer is so deeply engrossed in making him- 
self agreeable, as to be unable to make any more observations. The 
glimpses of sweet landscapes, the pleasing expanse of valley and 
plain, are neglected for the glances of bright eyes. The varied scenes 
of each wayside station are passed unheeded by, and soon the jour- 
ney’s end too quickly teaches our traveler, that all joys dependent on 
steam are transient and evanescent. v. 


The Last Hight of the eur. 


I. 


Listen to an olden romance: On a New Year’s Eve once shone 
With bright splendor every window of old Castle Wilderstone. 
All the great and high were there; stately lords and ladies fair.— 
Mirth and joy were everywhere; for it was the wedding night 
Of the lovely Lady Alice.—So, like some great fairy palace, 
Shone the old castle with splendor and light; 
But without, all was wintry and drear: 
The night-wind its requiems moaning, 
And the giant old trees ‘neath it groaning, 
Upon the last night of the year. 


Forth then to the gray old chapel proud Earl Ivor led the way; 
Followed all the lords and ladies, ranged in stateliest array, 
Through the ancient vaulted halls; and sat ‘round the chapel's walls 
In the high old oaken stalls, waiting for the lovely bride 
Up the aisle in splendor sweeping; and around them, calmly sleeping, 
Lay the old knights in their tombs side by side: 
They who had once knelt worshipping here— 
Now gone from the scenes of their glory, 
But oft called up in legend and story 
Upon the last night of the year. 
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Suddenly into the chapel rushed half frantic, pale as death, 
Godfrey, Earl of Leice, the bride-groom, drawing hard and quick his breath. 
“She is gone!” he wildly cried, “‘ Lady Alice! Yes, my bride— 
Stolen from my very side! Up, ye knights, to horse! to horse! 
From her I had just now parted, when swift through the casement darted 
That untamed demon, Sir Guy de la Corse; 
And before I could even get near, 
She sprang to his arms and they vanished!” 
So all mirth from the castle was banished 
Upon the last night of the year. 


Then was haste and wild confusion: up to arms the knights quick sprang, 
And the grand old castle with their iron footsteps rang. 
Mounted now, down through the park, through the shadows deep and dark, 
Rode they to the lake, when hark! hark! they heard a piercing scream. 
In a boat far o’er the water, with the knight, Earl Ivor’s daughter 
They could descry by the moonlight’s pale beam. 
Then another shriek fell on their ear, 
And ere they could make an endeavor 
Sank the bark in the billows forever 
Upon the last night of the year. 


Boats were sent swift o’er the water. Far and wide they sailed—in vain: 
Scarce the slightest floating vestige of the wreck did there remain.» 
Long the knights stood on the shore, gazing still the waters o'er; 
Then the sad, sad tidings bore to the lone old castle hall. 
There was weeping, woe and sorrow that would cease not with the morrow. 
Over all hearts there now rested a pall, 
And fell there full many a tear; 
And wailing there was, and soft treading, 
Instead of gay dance and grand wedding, 
Upon the last night of the year. 


In the ancient, crumbling chapel of old Castle Wilderstone, 
On a New Year's Eve, once sitting, midnight lamps around me shone. 
Few the number gathered there in that mouldering place of prayer, 
And around me all the air seemed to breathe of olden times, 
Filling me,with solemn feeling, and the organ’s notes, low pealing, 
Thrilled me with thoughts of the glad wedding chimes 
That had once rung out merrily here, 
When all was rejoicing and gladness; 
And then how it was changed to drear sadness 
Upon the last night of the year. 
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Then, at length, lull’d by the music, musing still I fell asleep, 
And I seemed to hear in visions voices chanting soft and deep: 
“Lady of the sunny hair, singing here, laughing there— 
Spreading sunshine everywhere; tuneless is thy lonely lyre, 
No more now is heard thy singing, or thy laughter merry ringing 
Through the old desolate halls of thy sire, 
And thy footstep no longer we hear. 
Away the wild stranger knight bore thee, 
And the pitiless waters closed o’er thee 
Upon the last night of the year.” 


Then they ceased, and lo! my feelings with strange awe and dread were 
stirred, 
And it seemed as if a rustling, as of sweeping silk, I heard. 
Up the Church, now filled with light, came a maiden purely bright, 
Clad in robes of shining white; on her lips a radiant smile, 
In her hand a golden chalice.—Could it be the Lady Alice! 
Quickly she vanished away from the aisle; 
And the clatter of hoofs struck my ear— 
I saw the steel armor bright flashing 
Of weird horsemen down through the park dashing, 
Upon the last night of the year. 


On they clattered through the forest, white and grim, a ghostly band, 
Through the shadow and the moonlight, onward to the lake’s bright strand. 
Then I saw them reach the shore, and stand gazing as of yore 
At the bark with shining oar sinking, sinking in the wave, 
With its precious burden laden. So the gallant knight and maiden 
Sank in the depths to a watery grave; 
And the moonbeams shone lovely and clear 
Where gaily the wild waves were leaping, 
Far beneath which fair Alice was sleeping 
Upon the last night of the year. 


Long I saw the knights stand gazing sadly o’er the deep afar, 
When from out the waves emerging, lo! appeared a golden car. 
Now serene it floats on high, upward toward the blue-domed ‘sky; 
Angel forms around it fly, light celestial round it gleams. 
In the glittering car reclining sit a youth and maiden shining 
With brighter radiance than midday’s sun’s beams ; 
And rich music now falls on the ear, 
As upward their glorious flight winging, 
Angel voices around them are singing 
Upon the last night of the year. 
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Ravishing with wondrous sweetness, floats that pure angelic strain; b 
When, behold! with thunderous clangor, all the sky is rent in twain. e 
Loud the shock reverberates: Heav’n, reveal’d, their coming waits. v 
Open burst the pearly gates, flooding forth supernal light. 
Through the everlasting portals rise the now redeemed mortals: 
Glory ineffable hides them from sight, 
But still anthems seraphic I hear, 
From angels and saints without number :— 
But, ah me, I awake from my slumber, 
And find it is now the New Year. 


Hlemorabilia Palensia. 


College has been drowsy and muggy for thirty days. Cramming crowds out cheer- 
fulness, and the approaching piled up examinations induce moroseness. In vain 
does the cheerful incendiary light the midnight torch, for Yale is too torpid to run 
with the machine. That icy winter has come, is proved by the almanac, thermome- 
ter, empty fence, and changing 

Fashions. Our colleagues of the other sex attending the finishing establish- 
ments in the vicinity, have appeared in diminished crinoline, nice, tidy short frocks, 
“ Ristori” hats, “ sheperdesses” and ‘‘ turbans,” with everything close and comfort- 
able. We hope that, in spite of the windy weather, their eyes will always remain 
a little bluer than their noses. 

The Controversy between the Cowrant and the Herald still rages. We warn 
the Courant that J. G. B. can’t be hit except below the belt. 

Wednesday Evening, Nov. 28th, came punctually, but brought No JusrLEe. 
It seems that Faculty and Committee couldn’t compromise, and many are asking 
whether this glorious frolic ever did, or ever must depend upon the two or three 
individuals who take the female parts? Were not the Committee a little lacking 
in energy? Especially, after the Faculty had offered them Alumni Hall for the 
occasion. 

Thanksgiving, too, was almost washed away by the incessant, dreary rain, 
but indoors it was impossible to forget that it was preéminently the auspicious hol- 
iday, and night faded out at evening upon a people exceedingly damp, but very 
thankful.. Our next Thanksgiving exercises (not the Jubilee) may be held in THE 
New Cuapet, for a plan has been adopted, and all that is needed is, $15,000. 

The Art Building is finished, and Mr. William Thompson, of Irvington, N. 
Y., who has done great things for art already, in the crino-line, has promised a 
statue of Ruth, worth $5.000, and $20,000 worth of pictures. 

Allston’s Jeremiah has taken up his quarters in one gallery, where he may 
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be seen by any one for two quarters. Let us hope that he will be patronized, and 
enough profit be made from the prophet to buy him for Yale. Fourteen thousand 
visits will accomplish it ! 


Gvitor’s Table. 


THERE is little enough jollity at Yale. We are sorry, therefore, that Thanks- 
giving eve passed away this year without the usual jubilee. Our college authori- 
ties, however, on account, perhaps, of some exceptionable and inexcusable performan- 
ces at the last jubilee, seem to have come to the conclusion that it is “a custom 
more honored in the breach than in the observance.” Atleast, their action, whether 
it was so intended or not, appears to have thwarted the efforts made by the com- 
mitte to secure the customary celebration. Dramatic representations, though for a 
long time allowed, seem at present to be in about as ill repute with the College 
Government as they were with the famous and sanctimonious Long Parliament, in 
whose reign, as Craik tells us, they were “hushed by the frown of triumphant 
puritanism.” We cannot, however, help thinking, along with our friend who has 
been kind enough to furnish us with the memorabilia for this “ Lit,” that the jubi- 
lee is not altogether dependent on “ female characters” for its interest, and that we 
might have some wholesome fun without the usual farces. At any rate, we hope 
an attempt will be made, next year, to see what can be done. We should be sorry 
to see Yale lose this her freshest and most jovial frolic. 

When this “ Lir.” comes to you, reader, you will probably be through with these 
bothersome examinations—unconditionally through, we trust. As we write, you 
are, of course, dutifully cramming, regardless of all danger of mental indigestion, 
Our friend, the Deacon, certainly is. His table, on which we are scribbling, is 
strewn with cards, in gross violation of Section XV, Chapter VIII, of the so-called 
“College Laws.” As we take him to task for setting so dangerous an example, he 
grimly calls our attention to their color—green—and points to a significant word— 
gas—on the one he holds in his hand. We can simply remind him that one reason 
why cards are forbidden, is doubtless the tendency they have to provoke profane 
language. Certainly, the pack he is now shuffling draws from him expressions 
which, to say the least, are highly acidulated. We Seniors have a wonderful knack 
at mastering chemistry ; that is, our instructors go on that hypothesis. In nine 
weeks we have been shoved through a course that demands, at least a twelve- 
month’s study of ordinary mortals. Few of us, if any, are able, in the time devo- 
ted to this department of learning, to obtain anything more than a most contempt- 
ible smattering of an interesting and useful science. “It is very much like the nine- 
week French and German course. Both are wretchedly farcical. In regard to 
the modern languages, however, we are glad to learn that they are soon to be 
raised to their proper place in our system of education. The demands of the 
present age are forcing, here, as at Harvard, concessions from that spirit which 
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clings to a custom on the Dutchman’s principle “what was goot enough for me” 
fader is goot enough for me.” 

It is with even more pleasure that we hear, from a reliable source, that our pres- 
ent code of laws is undergoing a careful and thorough revision. This new code, 
to a very large extent, will determine the moral status of the College. Judging 
from our own observation, the present laws have anything but a salutary effect. 
The present obligatory and rather laughable matriculation pledge, wherein we sol- 
emnly promise to obey “all” the laws, and “particularly” some of them, has, we 
think, proved of very questionable utility. We think much the same of the pres- 
ent excuse system. Anything which tends, in the slightest degree, to blunt a nice 
sense of honor, and lessen a strict regard for truth, is productive of incalculable 
evil, 

It seems probable that a change will, before long, be made in the constitution of 
the governing body of the College, doing away, to an extent, with its present close 
corporation features. Our revered President, in an article in the New Englander 
for October, suggests that the ex officio members of the Corporation give place to 
graduates, elected by “all Masters of Arts and graduates of a higher or an equal 
rank, together with the Bachelors of all the Faculties of five years standing.” If 
this suggestion be adopted, there will at once be introduced into the present cleri- 
cal corporation, an efficient and liberal lay element, which will go far to render the 
College more capable of all desirable progress. 

And now, Reader, as we bid you good-bye, we would respectfully suggest to you, 
the propriety of calling at the College Bookstore and settling “ our little bill,” in 
case you have not done so already, before you are off for the holidays. Our print- 
ers don’t work for nothing. We wish you, heartily, a jolly vacation, “a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received a very neat little volume of poems, from 
the pen of Mr. Weeks, “‘Spoon-man” of the Class of ’62. We regret that it came 
too late for notice in this Number. 
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